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SANITY IN FIRST- YEAR LATIN 



By H. W. Johnston 
Indiana University 



Of the pupils who began the study of Latin in Indiana last 
fall, in big schools and in little schools, in public schools and in 
private schools, only one in two will carry the study successfully 
through the year, only one in two will be enrolled in our Caesar 
classes next September. One of every two will fall, disheartened 
and disheartening others, somewhere, sometime, in the year; fall too 
soon to have derived the slightest benefit from the study itself; fall 
too late to do on equal terms with his fellows the work he will 
take up in place of the Latin he has dropped. One failure out of 
every two trials ! Pitiful showing, isn't it ? It is all too evident that 
we are doing too much in the first year i n Latin. 

Of the pitiful half that is left, the half that passes successfully 
next June and begins the study of Caesar next September, big and 
little, old and young, only half, only one in two, will be able to do 
that Caesar to the satisfaction of the teacher. Only one in two will 
be able to get safely over Caesar's bridge in the Fourth Book, that 
pons asinorum in the study of Latin. This one in two means one 
in four of those who started together in the First Lessons. Too 
bad, isn't it ? Why do we teach first- year Latin, if not to prepare 
for Caesar ? It is all too evident that we are not doing enough in 
the first year. 

I know there are reasons for this slaughter of the innocents. I 
know that some pupils can not learn a foreign language, and it is in 
Latin that their weakness is disclosed. I know that pupils get less 
encouragement and help with their Latin in the ordinary home than 
with the severely practical and bread-an'-butter subjects like zool- 
ogy and history. I know that all First Books in Latin are woefully 
bad. I know that the time allotted for the recitations is too short by 
far. But the incapables are not nearly so numerous as some people 
— Mr. Collar, for example — would have us think; the indifference 
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of the home finds a counterweight in the enthusiasm of the teachers 
— for we teachers of Latin are bubbling over with zeal and energy — 
the poorest textbook selected last fall for an incompetent school 
board by a too competent agent is far and away ahead of the best we 
had fifteen years ago, and the time is as much as is given to parallel 
subjects. I am driven to the conclusion, therefore, that the failure 
to prepare three out of four pupils, who begin the study of Latin, to 
read Caesar successfully is to be charged to poor teaching rather than 
to all other influences combined ; and this I say to our shame. Some 
of the bad teaching is found in the Caesar rooms; but that is 
another story, which I have told elsewhere. Most of it, if we count 
the failures, is found in the first year. There is, as I have said, no 
lack of zeal and energy; the preparation of our teachers for the 
work, too, is fairly good, and is getting better all the time. The 
fault lies, I am sure, in doing some things too well (that is what 
I said in my first paragraph), and in not doing other things well 
enough (that I said in the second paragraph). I can phrase this in 
a way that will sound more like real pedagogy: we are putting the 
emphasis in the wrong places. 

There is little real difference of opinion among teachers as to 
the essentials of the first year's work — the things, that is, with which 
the pupil must be armed when he starts for the wars in Gaul. If 
we were to write these out, each for himself, the lists would be prac- 
tically identical, I am sure. But if we undertook independently to 
arrange these things in the order of relative importance, the varia- 
tions would be legion. This means that we place the emphasis dif- 
ferently, and this accounts to my satisfaction, as I have said, for 
the admitted weakness in the first year's work. I shall give my 
notion of the relative importance of these essentials later; for the 
present I shall arrange them in the order most convenient for dis- 
cussion: pronunciation, syntax, vocabulary, inflections, translation, 
arrangement of the words in the sentence. These are our Big Six. 
That the pupil must have some knowledge of each of these six 
things we all admit. That he can not be thoroughly drilled in all of 
them in the time allowed us we must admit as well. That he ought 
to be so drilled I for one deny. I am sure that some of these things 
deserve much less time than teachers usually give them. If I can 
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make good this contention, there will be time gained for what I 
consider the more important matters. If this gain in time is accom- 
panied by a quickened interest on the part of the pupil, the problem 
that now engages us will be in a fair way to be solved, and the 
Herods will be transformed into Evangelists. 

No other subjects connected with the study of Latin have 
attracted so much attention in recent years as the two that stand 
first and second in my list. You and I have read and thought and 
learned more about pronunciation and syntax in the last eight or 
ten years than in all the rest of the time we have studied them. 
Our notions about the other matters — inflections, translation, and so 
on — have not changed materially in this time, I imagine, but our 
pronunciation is very different and our syntax is new. I am sure that 
the study has been worth to us as Latinists all it has cost us. Even 
the new nomenclature, hard as it is for those who have passed the 
eighth lustrum, is more illuminating than the old, and is certain 
sooner or later to be generally adopted. But I fear that the very 
interest we have taken as students in these two matters has been a 
bad thing for some of us as teachers of elementary Latin. I feel 
sure that it has led some of us to put a great deal of time on these 
two things in our beginning classes, that could better have been put 
on other things, less interesting to us (because less new), but of 
equal interest to the pupil (to whom all things are new), and of 
more lasting value. 

The average teacher of beginning Latin nowadays is drilling his 
pupil in pronunciation (that is, is training his tongue and ear) as 
carefully as is the teacher of German on the floor above, but he has 
no such reason for his toil. The average pupil in his class will never 
pronounce a Latin sentence or hear one pronounced outside the class- 
room, no matter how long his life may be spared to him. There 
is little trouble with the sounds of the Latin letters, though good 
authorities differ on some minor points; the Latin rule of accent is 
the simplest possible; but the quantity is the stumbling-block. It is 
possible, I admit, for the faithful teacher to drill a boy into pro- 
nouncing amo "correctly" (that is, as an iambus), but it is not 
worth while : the Roman could not pronounce it so (he made a 
pyrrhic of it), and the teacher himself does not pronounce it so when 
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he is off his guard (he makes a spondee of it). So with the doubtful 
matter of slurring as opposed to downright elision. The only argu- 
ment I have ever heard for all this painful drill is that it relieves the 
pupil of making any special study of prosody. It seems to me 
bad economy, to say the least, to spend hours in drilling each of 
five pupils on what only one of them will ever use practically; for 
only one in five of your beginners will read Vergil. So, too, of the 
training of the pupil's ear by reading Latin to him. You might 
almost as well train him to read raised letters with his fingers, 
because he may be blind some day, or teach him to write his name 
with his toes, "lest" he may some day be an armless wonder in one 
of Gentry's sideshows. Pronounce the Latin carefully yourself, as 
you think it ought to be pronounced, see that your pupils get the 
right sounds of the letters, carefully distinguishing the quality of the 
vowels, teach them to put the accent where it belongs; then, if you 
can understand the forms they have in mind when they recite the 
paradigms to you orally, and if they can understand the Latin 
words you have to use in your questions and corrections, you may 
feel sure that you have done enough for the training of the ear and 
the tongue. Leave all beyond this to those who are to make phi- 
lologists and phonetists out of your babes; your responsibility does 
not reach so far. 

So too, in less degree perhaps, with syntax. We are syntax-mad 
these days. After football it is the first thing in our minds and 
hearts. We are in danger, therefore, of mixing two things that 
should be kept apart: syntax as a study in itself (an end), and 
syntax as a help to getting the meaning (a means). This last use 
of syntax is an essential thing, of course, for the beginner in Latin 
as in any language not one's own; but it is well to remember that a 
little of it really goes a long way. We all enjoy Tennyson, I imagine; 
but I doubt if one teacher in ten can parse the first four verses 
of "Locksley Hall." The little syntax that is really necessary can 
hardly be too thoroughly taught. Every new construction that the 
book presents should be carefully worked out before the class. Make 
up examples of your own of the shortest possible sentences in English 
to illustrate the new principle, and write them in Latin on the 
board, explaining each step inch by inch, and never leaving it until 
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it is thoroughly understood by the dullest pupil in your class. Then 
watch closely the pupil's translations into Latin of the English sen- 
tence that in every book form a part of the day's lesson. Here 
is where the syntax should be taught, not in connection with the 
Latin sentences ; they are to be used for translation purposes only. 
If the pupil translates a Latin sentence into English correctly, I 
should never bother him with questions about the syntax. And even 
with the English sentences be careful that you are not unconsciously 
making the "syntax" an end. I told in print four or five years ago 
the story of moribus suis (Caes. B. G. i. 4. 1). Professor Hale tells it 
over in the first number of our new Journal, and gets the heroine 
safely out of the villain's clutches. But, so far as the pupil is 
concerned, she might as well have been left to her fate, away over 
into the third year; he knew what the words meant, even if he could 
not name the ablative. I should avoid scrupulously all so-called 
"parsing" exercises in the first year. I have seen in print some 
very ingenious "forms" for parsing nouns, adjectives, and verbs, in- 
tended to accompany the beginner's book. Don't use them; they 
belong with the dunce's stool and the hickory gad. I have heard 
teachers, good conscientious men and women, close the assignment 
of the lesson for first-year pupils with the words : "Classify all the 
subjunctives you find in the text." I classify all such teachers with 
the Herods, not with the Evangelists. 

The vocabulary comes next. We are all agreed that the pupil 
should carry with him to the study of Caesar a good stock of words 
and phrases whose meanings he recalls at sight ; the only question is 
how he is to get them. All the books for beginners are constructed 
with the same idea of the how. They print at the head of each 
exercise for translation a list of all the new words in it, with a mean- 
ing or two after each of them. Then they urge the teacher to drill 
the pupils so thoroughly on these words that they "can instantly give 
the meaning of each Latin word as the teacher pronounces it, or the 
Latin word if the meaning is given." I am sure this is a bad way 
to secure a working vocabulary — the end, of course , that book and 
teacher have in view. Only the names of the simplest things exactly 
overlap in any two languages; you will usually find that the foreign 
word sticks out from under the alleged English equivalent either at 
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the head or at the foot. Try committing word-lists yourself the next 
time you essay to learn a foreign language, Spanish or Italian, and 
remember that any two contemporary civilized peoples have many 
more things in common than we have with the ancient Romans. 
Words mean very little by themselves; their real force is evident only 
as you get it in connection with other words; i. e., in the sentence. 
If your beginner's book is built upon a limited vocabulary, 400 to 
600 words (and Preble and Hull's is the only one I know of that is 
not so built), you will find by the end of the year that the pupil has 
made his own, and can recognize and translate at sight, the words 
that he has found really useful, without having "learned by heart" 
or recited in the class a single one of the tiresome word-lists. Here 
is another great saving of time, a great saving of the strain upon the 
attention of pupils not at the moment reciting, a great saving of the 
teacher's nerves; and the pupil loses nothing. 

And now the inflection. This is the all-important thing in the 
work, the thing that must not be slighted, that can not be post- 
poned. If the pupil in Caesar can not tell at sight the gender and case 
of a regular noun, the mode and tense of a regular verb , then your 
first-year work has been a failure. Here is where the drudgery 
comes in— the drudgery that can not be escaped, the drudgery that 
pays a higher rate of interest on the investment than any other the 
schoolroom brings. Perhaps I may relieve the irksomeness of the 
task with two suggestions, proved to be valuable by repeated experi- 
ment with classes pronounced dull and lifeless. First keep in mind 
the twenty-four pupils sitting idly in their seats while the twenty-fifth 
is struggling with his noun or verb. These twenty-four are almost 
never so seated that they can hear distinctly what the twenty-fifth is 
saying, and are hardly to be blamed if they are not interested. You 
must appeal to the eye, use the blackboard, put a dozen at work 
at a time, instead of one ; less oral, more written work. To do this 
effectively, you must prepare your board before the class comes into 
the room. Suppose you are teaching a declension. Write at regular 
intervals along the board, as high as your pupils can conveniently 
reach, the nominative case of a dozen nouns of the type given in the 
lesson , and number them. You may mix in occasionally perhaps some 
noun of other types already studied. Then, when the class has come 
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in and shut their books, count off a dozen pupils as fast as you can, 
point your finger at them, and send them to the board to complete the 
declension of the nouns of corresponding numbers. Let each take his 
seat as soon as his task is done (this puts a premium on rapid work), 
and as he leaves the board quickly underscore every mistake, if any, 
that he has made. If he has made none, mark his work with your 
sign for perfect. Call on some unemployed student to correct the 
errors from his seat, erase the work as fast as the errors are 
acknowledged and corrected, and then send the second dozen to the 
board to beat the record made by the first lot, if they can. There 
will be few restless, gaping, listless pupils while this goes on. In 
the second place, I suggest that you save a few minutes every day 
for a "general review of the inflections." This will impress upon the 
class the importance you attach to this part of the work. Comstock's 
First Latin Book will suggest to you the proper words to use for 
drill of this sort. In these reviews concentrate the attention of the 
class upon the parts of the paradigms that differentiate the de- 
clensions and conjugations. In nouns have the pupil give you the 
stem and gender, the nominative and genitive and ablative singular, 
the nominative and genitive and accusative plural; in verbs, the 
principal parts, the stems, the present and future and perfect indica- 
tive, the present subjunctive, the imperative and all that follows it 
in full, the synopses of the third person singular and plural. No 
other forms of nouns and verbs need be called for in these general 
reviews; because all the irregularities, all the "catches," are found in 
the parts I have mentioned. By the condensation a lot of time is 
saved, and if the work is done on the board as I have urged, an 
exercise results as interesting as the old-fashioned spelling-match. 
Never mind the noise made as the pupils rush to and from the 
board ; you are training them to catch the music in the tramp, tramp, 
tramp, of Labienus and the Tenth. 

Translation gives us a double task: there are English sentences 
to be put into Latin, and Latin sentences to be put into English. 
Keep the two things apart; they should be treated as distinct exercises 
for very different purposes. In the translation of the Latin sentences 
you will discover the pupil 's ignorance of forms and rules, but this 
is not the place to teach inflections and syntax. Make the meaning 
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the first thing here, and only second to that the putting of the 
meaning into the correct English words. The jargon that passes for 
English in the ordinary Latin room is enough to expel the study of 
Latin from the schools forever. I wonder that the teachers of Eng- 
lish do not lodge formal protest against it with the superintendent 
or the board. I am sure that the average recitation in Latin does 
more harm to the pupil's English than a half-dozen laborious themes 
in English can correct. I am sure, too, that the hearty support of 
the English teachers can be secured by the Latin folk, if a little extra 
pains is taken with the translation exercises; and this support is worth 
having. Don't let your pupil use words in translating from the 
Latin that he would not use at a football game or in an English 
theme: frumentum does not mean "corn," legatus does not mean 
"lieutenant," ne does not mean "lest," }ero does not mean "bear," 
in every sentence. Don't let, much less make, the pupil read off 
the English words in the order of the Latin sentence , even if he is 
made to give- the correct English order a little later. This is only a 
traditional defense against supposed ponying that does much harm 
and no good. Don't let him write out his translation of the Latin 
sentence on paper and read it off to you; he must be trained to trans- 
late only from the printed page before he gets into Caesar, or he 
will never get there. Don't inject your corrections into his transla- 
tion, no matter how bad it may be; it is important for him to learn 
that the sentence is a unit, and that all its parts must fit. Take a 
different line with the English sentences that the pupil is to turn into 
Latin. They are for no other purpose than to test the pupil's 
knowledge of forms, syntax, and arrangement. Have the sentences 
written on paper before the pupil comes to the class. Have them 
copied from the paper on the blackboard, all at once. Then under- 
score errors and make corrections as you did in the case of the 
inflections, allowing time for corrections to be made on the papers, 
and taking pains to see that they are made. There are good reasons 
for all these suggestions, but I can not give them here. 

Lastly comes the drill upon the arrangement of the words in the 
Latin sentence. I do not mean the mechanical placing of the verb 
at the end of the sentence and the adjective after its noun (if these 
are the proper places for verb and adjective). I mean a very 
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different thing: training the pupil to take the meaning of the Latin 
sentence, one word at a time, in its own order, without translating 
it into English. The purpose and the method you will find explained 
and illustrated in Professor Hale's pamphlet on the subject a good 
deal better than I could explain it, even if all the space allotted to 
this paper could have been given to this point alone. I am sure that 
the method is practicable with beginners, though from its nature 
exercises to be used with it can not be included in the beginner's book. 
The teacher must make his own, a new exercise to illustrate the new 
problems that arise with each new construction as it is presented 
to the pupil. I hope that the teacher who is not familiar with this 
method will give it careful consideration, and will use a part of his 
summer vacation to prepare a series of exercises to fit the book he 
expects to use with his beginners next fall. I shall be surprised if he 
is not repaid by a marked increase in his own power to read Latin, 
and even to write Latin. 

I sum the matter up by arranging the six essentials in the order 
of their importance in my eyes: inflections, order of words, transla- 
tion, syntax, pronunciation, vocabulary. If you must cut out 
entirely or slight any of these things, go to the end of the list and cut 
back toward the beginning. If you have been placing the emphasis 
differently with unsatisfactory results, try my way once, just once. 
King Herod has ruled long enough within the borders of our Latium. 



